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won’t make the least difference—I’m going to , through the snowy streets, shivering in the keen 


drink tea with old Mrs. Jeffrey—I know I} air that cut like a knife. 
tay take you.” Turning the corner of a bye-street, Augusta ran 


So there we were, the next minute, running | against a boy with a tray of mince-pies on his head. 
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“ Well, I’m sure,” cried he, indignantly. 
“That was your fault, not mine,” said Gussy, 
briskly. “You should mind where you are 
going.” 

“Do let us help to pick them up,” said I, de- 
taining her. 

“Not I,” said Gussy. “What are boys made 
for? The pies are no worse,” and whisked me 
round the corner. 

“T wonder what his master will say,” said I. 

“He won’t tell his master. Please don’t make 
me swallow any more cold air. I want to be in 
voice to-morrow, and you'll make me lose my G.” 

Stopping short, she said, “Here we are,” and 
rang the bell of a small house. 

We were not kept waiting in the cold. A 
small maid admitted us into a passage adjoining 
a small parlour, from the open door of which 
issued a glow of ruddy fire-light. 

“How comfortable you look, Mrs. Jeffrey 
cried Gussy, bouncing in; on which an old lady, 
sitting beside the fire, turned round and regarded 
us with what struck me as being rather a weird 
look. 

“What! two of you?” said she. 

“This is only Mary Lyon,” said Gussy, uncon- 
cernedly. “I was just coming round to you when 
she stepped in, so I told her I knew I might 
bring her.” 

“You-were quite right,” said Mrs. Jeffrey, 
cordially giving me her hand; though I am sure 
she knew no more of a Mary Lyon than a Mary 
Tiger till that minute. “Who would not welcome 
a friend’s friend on a cold Christmas Eve ?” 

Our wraps were taken off and carried away by 
the little maid, and then we three drew round the 
fire, before which, deftly poised on poker and 
tongs, basked two muffins. Gussy gave an amused 
look at them and then at me, which I seemed 
not to notice. 

After some chat, not worth repeating, Mrs. 
Jeffrey made tea, and then we again drew round 
the fire, of which Gussy took quite the lion’s 
share in the centre, with her crinoline gorgeously 
spread out. By this time we were on very 
sociable terms. 

“How well these coals burn,” said Augusta. 
“You looked so comfortable, Mrs. Jeffrey, when 
we came in out of the cold; but you were deep 
in thought. What were you thinking about?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Jeffrey, smiling, “if I’m to 
have a penny for my thoughts, I don’t mind 
telling.” 

“Oh, do—do! you shall have the penny.” 

“T was thinking of a Christmas Eve, a great 
many years ago.” 

“When you were a girl of my age?” 

“When I was a girl of your age.” 

“ Was it pleasant?” 
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“Very. Now for my penny.” 

“Oh, no! no indeed, Mrs. Jeffrey! you must tell 
us all about that Christmas Eve, which I’m gure 
was delightful.” 

Smiling, she answered, “I don’t think that was 
in the bargain; but I’ve no objection. It is some. 
times pleasant to tall as well as to think of old 
times.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” cried Gussy, sitting still 
closer to the fire, and holding up her handkerchief 
to save her face from being scorched. 

Mrs. Jeffrey gave her a screen, and then quietly 
said, “The Christmas Eve I was speaking of was 
the first I spent in Rome.” 

“In Rome!” exclaimed Augusta: “you don’t 
mean to say you have ever been there?” 

“Why not?” said Mrs. Jeffrey. 

“Well, I don’t know exactly; but it seems so 
extraordinary that you should ever have been in 
Rome !—Does it not, Mary ?” 

I said, “ No,” with decision; though I must con- 
fess a truer answer would have been “ Yes.” 

“T dare say it may seem strange to both of you,” 
said Mrs. Jeffrey, composedly, “that I should not 
have lived all my life where I am now; though, in 
truth, there is no reason why that should be the 
case. You know little of my life, my dear, and 
Miss Lyon still less. I have lived, suffered, and 
enjoyed a good deal in my time. My memories 
are my wealth.” 

She did not seem going to say any more about 
them; but Gussy goaded her on. 

“But your story—your story, Mrs. Jeffrey,” 
said she, impatiently. 

“ Oh, I’ve no story. I was only speaking of a 
pleasant Christmas Eve in Rome. My father, 
you know, was an artist. We had recently lost 
my dear mother; he felt it very sadly ; and he saw 
that my sister Ellen and I required a change. So 
he determined to put in execution what had long 
been a day-dream of his and of ours, and to spend 
a year in Rome. It required some management, 
you must know, for we were not very well off, 
and indeed want of means had previously been the 
great obstacle. But where there’s a will there’s 
away. He worked hard at a picture, and got well 
paid for it; we let our house to a good tenant; 
and, in short, we managed it. 

“ The journey was delightful, of course, and gave 
us all a complete change of ideas. My father was 
a most intelligent, intellectual companion, and very 
fond of us. We saw whatever was to be seen 
worth seeing on our way; and when we reached 
Rome, we took possession of very comfortable 
quarters in the Via della Ripetta, which a friend 
was just leaving—not smart lodgings, you know; 
quite unfashionable and homely, but they suited us 
exactly. My father picked up some professional 
friends and, in time, one or two patrons, who gave 
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him commissions—what artists call ‘pot-boilers.’ 
Two or three young painters used to drop in on us 
pretty frequently, because they liked him so much ; 
and they said we made such an English home. 
Their parents in London had commended them to 
his kindness, and begged him to keep a fatherly 
eye on them; which was just what heudlie, 

“Well, on Christmas Eve, two ofaiiaadigoung 
men, Reynolds and Morley, droppedige@mmus at 
dusk, and began to laugh and talk agemgmal; and 
one of them said, ‘Are you going to have any 
mince-pies to-morrow? the Romans don’t make 
them.’ 

«éTo be sure we are,’ said papa; ‘ Christmas 
would not be Christmas without them.’ 

“‘Oh, papa! what are you thinking of?’ said 
we, laughing: ‘ we’ve no mince-meat.’ 

“«No mince-meat!’ repeated he, putting on a 
droll: look; ‘but what is to hinder us of it? I 
suppose all the ingredients are to be bought in 
Rome ?’ 

“*Yes, of course.’ 

“And I suppose you Miss Caroline, and you 
Miss Ellen, know how to put them together ?’ 

“*But, papa! there is not time—— 

“««Widdlesticks’-ends !’ 

“¢Many hands will make light work,’ cried 
Morley. ‘Let us trample on impossibilities. Rey- 
nolds and I will help you; we'll stick by you to 
the death.’ 

“Oh, in that case,’ said we, laughing —— 

“‘Now, then, what’s to be done first?’ asked 
Reynolds. 

“<First, you must go and buy the ingredients 
—currants, citrons, suet.’ 

“But why not all go together ?’ 

“‘Yes, why not all go together?’ chimed in 
Morley. ‘Let us make a frolic of it.’ 

“«Put your hats on, my dears,’ said papa. 
‘These young men will never know what to buy 
they'll be buying pepper instead of spice, and 





I don’t know what.’ 


“*Yes, we certainly shall,’ said they. 

“* Fine helps you are likely to be!’ said I, laugh- 
ing. So there we set out, in the best possible 
spirits; my father taking care of me, and the 
young men of Ellen.” 

“What fun!” ejaculated Augusta, whose cheeks 
were blazing, either with excitement or scorching. 
“Go on, Mrs. Jeffrey.” 

“The strects,” continued Mrs. Jeffrey, warming 
with her subject, “ the old, irregular, narrow lava- 
paved streets, now in darkness, now ina flare of 
light, were thronged with a curious medley of 
people—friars, soldiers, beggars, artisans, Tras- 
teverini; now a brace of shaggy Calabrian bag- 
pipers; now a scowling Schedoni; now a party of 
amused English or Americans. We popped into 
one shop after another—buying fruit here, suet 








there; then to the baker’s for flour. Everything 
was put into a basket Reynolds.gloried in carry- 
ing. Everybody was merry and goe@hnumonred— 
delicious gushes of music came through church- 
doors : it seemed enchantment. 

“Though dark, it was yet early, for the days 
were at their shortest. We got back to our lodg- 
ings and set to work merrily. Reynolds insisted 
on chopping the suet and apples; ‘my © father 
squeezed the lemons, I washed the eurrants and 
grated the nutmeg; Morley and Ellen contented 
themselves with stoning the raisins, and she 
accused him of eating a good many. Brandy, and 
sweetmeats, and spice were duly added, and then 
we pronounced the mince-meat only to require 
thorough mixing. Marcellina, the maid, whose eyes 
laughed with fun, helped me to make the puff- 
paste and line the patty-pans; and when the 
mince-pies were made, she carried them to the 
oven.” 

“So then you had nothing to do but to eat them,” 
said Gussy. 

“We had a great deal to do first, and we did it. 
We set out again and visited some of the grand old 
churches, crowded with people, and heard their 
Christmas music, which was as beautiful as any- 
thing earthly could be. We saw the Bambino in 
waxwork, lying in a manger, with Mary, and Joseph, 
and the shepherds, and shepherd’s dog, and cattle, 
large as life, all grouped around. It was a kind of 
gigantic puppet-show, with a strange mixture of 
childishness and solemnity in it. We looked on 
at it asa spectacle, you know, yet could not help 
feeling impressed ; and I think the Roman Catho- 
lics, who considered it all right, enjoyed it as a 
spectacle also. And then we returned to sup on 
some of the mince-pies, and found them excellent. 
—So there, Miss Augusta, is your pennyworth for 
your penny,” concluded she, smiling. 

“And here’s the penny, Mrs. Jeffrey,” said 
Augusta, “which I call very capitally earned. I 
should like just such a Christmas Eve. We never 
have anything like that in this stupid town.” 

“ You spoke of it as your first Christmas Eve in 
Rome,” said I, after a pause. ‘Did you, then, 
spend another there ?” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Jeffrey, changing countenance, 
“T don’t like to think of the second.” 

“Why not?” cried Augusta, eagerly. “Do 
tell!” 

“My dear, it was a-very different thing. We 
had had a very pleasant spring in Rome, and a 
very happy summer in the mountains .about 
Palestrina and Poli. Reynolds and Morley were 
there too; they were very busy with their sketgh- 
books; my father was busy with his; Ellen and I 
were busy with ours. The more we saw of Mr. 
Morley, the more we liked him, I thought, too, 
he liked Ellen—I mean, I thought he was becom- 
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ing attached to ner. I believe she may haye had 
an idea of the same sort, but I cannot tell; for she 
was not like your modern fast young ladies, who 
chatter about love and matrimony with no bashful- 
ness. There was no missiness about Ellen; if she 
felt pleasure in Mr. Morley’s attentions one day, 
she showed no wounded feeling at their withdrawal 
_on the next. It was a good thing she did not; 
for, on our return from the mountains, he dropped 
of from us all at once, without saying why or 
wherefore. He had not left Rome, but he got into 
a different set.” 

“How horrid!” said Augusta. “TI think it was 
very bad of him. Did you never see him any 
more?” 

“Not for months. Meanwhile, we went on in 
our old way; but somehow it seemed rather flat. 
Ellen was more serious than she had been formerly. 
Once or twice she told me she was longing to 
return to England, and to forget all about Italy— 
there was no place like home. And the term for 
which we had let our house had nearly expired, 
so that there was no reason why we should not go 
back at the appointed time. But my father got a 
commission which kept him in Rome through the 
winter; and if my sister and I could not honestly 
rejoice in this, we could at any rate submit to it 
with a good grace. 

“That was the winter of 1836-7: the winter of 
the terrible influenza, which numbered more 
victims than the much-dreaded cholera. I was 
told that you could not go out in London without 
meeting hearses and .mourning-coaches, nor go 
into the haberdashers’ shops in Oxford Street 
without seeing every counter heaped with black, 
and every customer in mourning. In Paris it was 
as bad; and there were many influenza cases in 
Rome. Ellen’s was one of the first: we thought 
she had only taken a heavy cold, and did not 
make much account of it, till delirium set in. Then 
we got thoroughly frightened; and I felt how 
wretched it was to be ill in a strange land. My 
father ferreted out an English physician. Hllen 


said when he was gone, ‘That man’s face showed 
he could do nothing for me. 
dic! 


I shall die, I shall 
Don’t cry for me; I am not afraid.’ 








“Those were almost her last words. Towards 
night she began singing, and continued an 
incessant wail, that was almost like a with- 
out words, till stupor succeeded, which ended in 
death. 

“Tt was on Christmas Eve; I had gone into the 
sitting-woom, for something, having tied a large 
white hamdkerchief over my head because of tho 
cold, whenithe door suddenly opened, and Morley 
came in;@aying in a loud, cheerful voice, ‘ Herc 
we all are again, on Christmas Eve!’ I turned 
round and could only give him a look. It seemed 
to turn him to stone.” 

Mrs. Jeffrey here paused, and seemed swallowing 
her tears. 

“ Don’t go on,” said I. 

“Yes, do; do, please,” said Augusta. 

“T told him in few words how it was with us. 
If ever a man’s face showed grief, his did. He 
seemed struck. 

“* Has she ever named me?’ said he. 

“Yes, said I, ‘she said, “Tell Mr. Morley 
there’s no safety but in Jesus.”’ 

“Oh, then he was not very religious, I suppose,” 
said Augusta softly, after a pause. 

“Perhaps not. There! you have now the 
history of my two Christmas Eves in Rome. You 
cannot be surprised at it’s being painful to me to 
speak of the second, nor at my being glad to 
return to good old England; but I left some one 
dearer to me than all the world beside, in the 
Protestant burial-ground.” 

“Then,” said Gussy, after another pause, “ you 
didn’t marry Mr. Reynolds.” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Jeffrey, forced to smile 
at the remark. 

“ What has become of Mr. Morley ?” 

“ He is dead.” 

Afterwards two young people, of whom there is 
nothing particular to relate, came in to supper, 
which was cheerfulenough. One of them observed 
that her mince-pie was gritty 

“So is mine,” said the other. 
had a tumble into the snow.” 

Augusta and I exchanged a look. Just then, 
her teeth went crunch against a stone. A.M, 


“T think it has 








A TRIP TO SADOWA. 


So/ FORE leaving for Moravia and 
/\| Bohemia, I remained a few days in 
Vienna, to see whether the improve- 
ments in this vastly increasing city 

=¥! had been at all delayed by the recent 
war, and also, as far as it was possible for a 
stranger to find out, to learn the state of feeling 
amongst the people at the present time. I should 
say that both the Londoner and the Parisian, on 








first visiting Vienna, must be somewhat disap- 
pointed with it. Vienna has played always 80 
prominent a part in continental affairs, and so 
much is always said of its society and grandeur, 
that one is naturally led to expect a city covering 
a large area, with streets as handsome ‘as those in 
Paris; but the very first morning’s walk through 
Vienna proves such not to be the case. The 
streets, crooked and narrow, much resemble somo 
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of those in our own city, but are very badly 
lighted at night, and many of them without foot 
pavements; but within the last half-dozen years 
Vienna has become a fast improving city. The 
inner ring of fortifications, which used to encircle 
the city, has now been removed ; the ditches filled 
up, and replaced by boulevards, as in Paris, with 
paved streets on either side for the carriages, and 
parts reserved in the centre for riding and walk- 
ing. The trees, which have only been planted 
some months, appear to be growing very well, 
and help to make both houses and boulevards 
attractive. The hotels are still of the old-fashioned 
school; and at Vienna the expense of living at 
them is very little, if at all, less than in London. 
Of the Austrian people generally one cannot 
speak too highly. I have ever found them a 
civil, obliging, and warm-hearted people; and not 
only did I notice this amongst the upper classes, 
but also with such as railway officials, officers on 
board the steamers, &c.—the very class that in 
some countries seem to take a delight in being 
uncivil, and in inventing instead of removing 
obstacles. But I must not run on any more about 
Vienna and its pleasant inhabitants, or we shall 
never proceed on our journey. 

The first place I booked for was Briinn, ninety- 
four English miles distant, and nearly due north 
of Vienna. After the battle of Sadowa, and until 
about the beginning of September, it was garri- 
soned by the Prussians, and made the head- 
quarters of the southern division of that army. 
Briinn is the. capital of Moravia, with a fast in- 
creasing population, at present of about 50,000 
souls. It is very prettily situated, partly in a 
pretty valley, and partly on the slope of two hills. 
On the most westerly of these hills is the castle of 
Spielberg, formerly the citadel of Briinn, but when 
its fortifications were destroyed by,the French, it 
was converted into a state prison. Briinn is of 
considerable importance as a manufacturing town, 
and is justly celebrated for its cloths and woollen 
goods; in fact, it is the Leeds of the Austrian 
empire. But here the machinery is almost alto- 
gether worked by water-power, so that, instead of 
being black and dirty like our own manufacturing 
towns, Briinn is so clean that it quite resembles 
a German watering-place. 

To get from Briinn to Olmiitz I determined on 
deserting the railway—which would have entailed 
a round of some very considerable distance—and 
on going direct by the mail-coach. The Austrian 
mail-coaches are very comfortable and roomy, 
only carrying four inside and one on the box with 
the driver. The distance was only forty-three 
English miles, although we were travelling exactly 
ten hours. The whole of the country between 
Briinn and Olmiitz consists of undulating downs, 
almost without trees or hedges, so that the cold 





along this road in winter is extreme, and there 
is no shelter whatever. Even at this time of 
the year, in the middle of the month of October, 
the cold wind was so sharp that I gladly borrowed 
a horse-cloth to wrap around me. About ten 
miles from Brinn, and two miles to the soutl- 
east of the Olmiitz road, is the far-famed field of 
Austerlitz, on which was fought the battle of the 
2nd of December, 1805, a battle that determined 
the destiny of Europe and the success of the First 
Napoleon. 

The country through which I passed was all 
more or less in a cultivated state, either ploughed 
up for next year’s wheat, or planted with beetroot 
for the sugar manufacturies, of which in this 
country there areanumber. On reaching Olmiitz, 
I found it to be a small but strongly-fortified 
place, and, owing to a slight rise in the centre of 
the town, it is quite picturesque, in spite of its 
being in the middle of an almost treeless plain. 
Olmiitz, One of the strongest fortresses in Austria, 
is situated on the river March, or, as it is called in 
the Moravian language, Marawa, with a popula- 
tion of some 12,500 inhabitants. Besides being a 
fortified town, Olmiitz contains several religious, 
literary, and charitable institutions. Formerly it 
was the capital of Moravia, but it has now given 
place to the manufacturing and more wealthy city 
of Brinn. In 1758 the Prussians besieged Olmiitz, 
but without success; and this is, perhaps, the 
reason why here the Austrian garrison were this: 
year left in peace. 

In the coach there was no other passenger: 
besides myself, so that instead of being deposited 
at the door of the post-office, I was at once driven 
to the “ Goliath Hotel,” which was in the market- 
place, and, according to the driver’s report, the 
principal hotel in the town. 

The arrangements in this gasthof were peculiar 
in the extreme. The bedrooms were farmed out 
to the chamber-maid, the salle 4 manger to a 
waiter, whilst a third person had contracted to 
perform the duties of shoeblack and valet. Another 
peculiarity in the Moravian hotels is that the 
sheets are sewn on to the two mattresses, the 
upper of which, filled with feathers, is in lieu of 
blankets and counterpane. I cannot say that I 
prefer this upper feather bed to the English fashion 
of blankets and counterpane, as, be the tempera- 
ture what it may, there is no regulating the 
amount of clothing; besides which, this mattress 
is invariably too short to cover one’s feet. 

Olmiitz is nearly surrounded by pleasant. public 
walks, which, prior to the war, were shaded by 
avenues of fine old trees; but last June they were 
all cut down by the engineers and taken away, 
leaving the walks very bare and desolate. 

For Pardubitz, I had to start by a train adver- 
tised to leave Olmiitz at midnight. As usual, the 
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hotel omnibus conveyed us to the station a good 
half hour or more before the train was even due; 
but, to my surprise, on our arriving there the 
booking-office was still closed, and, on inquiry, 
the official simply replied that the train was late 
seven quarters of an hour—as he expressed it in 
German—and that it was usually an hour or so 
behind time, owing to the number of extra mili- 
tary trains on the line. 

The nights, although only the middle of October, 
were bitterly cold, and I found myself sitting in my 
thin summer overcoat surrounded by passengers 
so enveloped in furs as to make it difficult to dis- 
cover either their features or nationality. Shortly 
-after I had taken my seat in the train, I had occa- 
sion to refer to my Bradshaw, which at once 
attracted the attention of one of my furry com- 
panions, who proved to be an Englishman, and in 
connection with a very well-known English firm. 
He was living in Bohemia, for the purpose of 
supplying the flax-growers in Bohemia and 
Moravia with the necessary machinery and steam- 
engines for working up their flax into a rough but 
saleable form, ready for exportation. For some 
few years previous to the war he had resided in 
the little town of Trautenan, not far distant from 
the Prussian boundary. At the commencement of 
the war he went away, but, unfortunately, left his 
office full of designs and models of engines and 
machinery, &c. When the Prussians entered the 
town, some of the soldiers broke into his house 
and laid hands on all his things, smashing and 
destroying all that was no good to them, or too 
heavy for them to take away, so thai all his de- 
signs—many of considerable value—were broken 
or torn up in sheer wantonness. This gentleman 
also told me that whilst the Prussians were 
marching through the main street of this town, 
one of their officers was wounded by a stray shoi. 
The Prussians immediately suspected that this 
shot had been fired by one of the townsfolk, and 
revenged themselves by taking many of them 
prisoners. One of the first houses they entered 
was a little inn. The landlord promptly denied 
that he had fired at the troops; but, in spite of 
this, he was ordered to be placed in irons, upon 
which an English mechanic—be it spoken in his 
praise—knowing the landlord to be innocent, 
backed this denial; but, instead of his evidence 
being received, the unfortunate mechanic was 
ordered into irons for contumacy, and his hand 
was chained to the landlord’s foot for some two or 
three weeks. These, and many other such inte- 
resting incidents of the war did my friend tell 
me; but at Pardubitz Junction I had to bid adieu 
to him, and take another train for Koniggritz, 
some twelve or thirteen miles to the north, on the 
Josefstadt Railway. The town of Kéniggriitz is 
about a mile and a quarter to the east, whilst 





Chlum, with the small hamlet of Sadowa, a couple 
of miles further on, is four miles due wost from 
the station. To find the way from the station to 
the battle-field was by no means a difficult task. 
The hill of Chlum, with its church-steeple and 
cluster of trees, stands considerably above the 
surrounding downs. The first three miles I walked 
along the Prague road, until I came to a little 
cluster of neatly-made black wooden crosses, each 
marking a separate grave. This, evidently, must 
have been a hot corner. Hence I took my way 
through the village of Rosberitz, and then by a 
rough cart road up to Chlum church. The whole 
country within a radius of one and a half miles 
from this church was dotted with graves, those of 
the soldiers being marked with black crosses, to 
distinguish them from the mounds of earth that 
covered the dead horses. 

The road up to Chlum is still scattered with old 
knapsacks, sword-scabbards, and other such mili- 
tary appurtenances; but everything that could in 
any way be again made use of, had long before this 
been carried off by the military or peasantry. 
Some of the country had been already ploughed 
up and sown with wheat; but the graves had not 
only been preserved, but carefully made up by the 
ploughmen. All around Chlum village these 
graves appeared in larger clusters, presenting a 
very melancholy appearance. The village consisted 
of a church and some twenty cottages scattered 
about the hill. Several of the wooden ones had 
been demolished by fire, leaving only their ruined 
chimneys standing. Neither had the church been 
spared ; nearly all the windows were smashed by 
the shots, and several round shot had penetrated 
the roof. At Chlum I was unable to gain much 
information from the peasantry, as few of them 
understood German, and of the Bohemian lan- 
guage I was, gf course, perfectly ignorant. But, 
though unfortunate in this respect, I had with 
me the full account of the locality, and the events 
that took place thereat, written by Dr. Russell for 
the Times, and this account I found marvellously 
correct—at least, as far as it referred to the topo- 
graphy of the country—and I could hardly have 
believed it possible for any one not having pre- 
viously been over the actual ground to have given 
so perfect an account of it. 

At the church, the aged sexton did the honours, 
and allowed me to enter and clamber up the old 
staircase to the steeple, whence I got a first-rate 
view of the surrounding country. In this church 
a considerable number of Austrians were taken 
prisoners; there being but one entrance, the 
Prussians had only to guard the door, and the 
unfortunate Austrians were caught like mice in a 
trap, and resistance was out of the question. 
After the battle, this church was filled with the 
wounded of both armies; and at the time of my 
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visit it had neither been reconsecrated, nor had 
its walls been purged from the blood-stains. 
Before the battle, the villagers had ample time 
to escape and take up their quarters in Par- 
dubitz, or villages even farther off. The old 
sexton’s house had been left untouched, and, with 
a keen eye to business, he had set up a sort of 
wooden shanty, for visitors to refresh themselves 
with bread, cheese, and questionable beer. He 
had even gone so far as to start a visitors’ book, 
in which were written the names of some of our 
own nobility and several of our military officers. 
From Chlum to the Sadowa wood I passed by 
some more cottages in ruins, and over some fields 
with the trampled corn still rotting on the ground, 
just as it had been left after the troops had trodden 
it down on the 3rd of July. The Sadowa wood is 
on the left of the Prague road, about a mile from 
Chlum church. An English officer told me that 
the last of the dead bodies had only just been 
buried, after having lain for weeks on the spot 
where they fell. Letters, note-books, regimental 
lists and orders, lay strewn about the wood. 
Some of these letters had evidently been written 
just before the battle, and were full of hope, 
cheering up the ancient couple at home, or 
promising a speedy return and lasting fidelity to 
some fair sweetheart in the north. 

This wood extends half a mile on the left of the 
Prague road, and a short distance beyond it is the 
little hamlet of Sadowa, consisting only of a road- 
side inn and some half-dozen houses. Sadowa, 
(pronounced Sadéva) is quite a misnomer for the 
battle, as in that hamlet, I suppose, not a single 
shot was fired. More properly it should have 
been called the battle of Chlum; but, as it is, the 
Prussians talk of it as Sadowa, whilst the 
Austrians, when they do allude to it, which is 
seldom, call it the battle of Kéniggritz or Chlum. 
The superiority of the Prussian rifle over that of 
the Austrian is by many people considered ‘suffi- 





cient to account for the Austrian defeat at Sadowa; 





but I am inclined to attribute the Prussian 
superiority more to their numbers than to their 
needle-rifles. The battle was brought to a close 
the moment the Crown Prince’s division were 
in possession of Chlum hill; and, if the in- 
formation I received from several sources is to 
be relied on, the Crown Prince’s division met 
with litile or no resistance in their advance on 
Chulm, and for this simple reason, that the 
Austrians had no more men to bring to the front ; 
and it is very doubtful whether there ever were 
as many men by some thousands on the field as 
stated in the official accounts. As to disaffection 
amongst the Italian regiments, I believe there is no 
truth at all; and the report that shouts of “ Viva 
Garibaldi!” from these regiments were heard 
during the battle, is as absurd as it is untrue; as it 
must be remembered, in a battle, each one fights 
for his own life, and it is by no means easy to in- 
form the enemy that you wish to change sides. 
This most disastrous battle to the Austrians 
was only surpassed by a still more disastrous 
retreat. With their clothes still wet from the 
heavy shower of the morning, without either 
food or drink all day, those blessed with a strong 
constitution dragged their weary limbs as best 
they could towards the pontoon bridges, hoping 
to cross the river above Kéniggriitz; whilst the 
weaker, unable to continue their hurried march, 
gave in, and actually died in the corn-fields from 


{sheer fatigue and hunger. Many of the infantry 


perished in endeavouring to cross the pontoon 
bridges; for such was the rush, that many were 
pushed off the bridges into the river, and 
drowned. 

But enough of so sad a history. Let us, in 
conclusion, hope that the continental nations have 
learnt a salutary lesson from this short but 
sanguinary battle; and though, perhaps, a selfish 
wish, may we—as long as we can do so with 
honour—keep out of such fruitless and unprofit- 
able bloodshed. A. B. 








“ONE BLESSING.” 


BY THE REV. G. A. CHADWICK, M.A. 


FAST thou but one blessing, my| 
a4 father P” We all remember who | 





H} were the agonising appeal of one 
whom treachery and meanness had 
robbed of that which he confidently reckoned on 
from boyhood. Jacob had come by subtlety, and 
with lies and cunning fraud stolen Esau’s inherit- 
ance away, and the wronged brother asked in 
dread whether nothing—nothing had been left for 
him, 


| uttered these passionate words. They | 


The story has been preserved by the Holy Spirit, 
| partly, no doubt, by reason of its connection with 
the extraction of God’s chosen people; but we 
must not forget that, like “all Scripture,” it “is 
profitable”’ in itself. 

Profound passion, of whatever kind, from what- 
ever cause arising, teems with instruction to the 
thoughtful mind. In this case we are quite aware 
—though all our sympathies are with Esau, 
though the vile cunning of Jacob and his mother 
is repulsive to every human feeling—that Esau 
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brought his misfortune upon himself. He sold 
his birthright long ago, and now he can find no 
place of repentance, though he secks it carefully 
with tears. And who knows how often it is just 
soP The misfortune at which. men shudder, 
which seems utterly beyond human power to have 
turned aside, was dropped like an unnoticed seed 
into unconscious ground, perhaps many years 
before. No human skill could save the London, 
once the storm set in; but apparently she might 
have been saved, had her freight been in order 
before’>she put to sea. Nothing’ can make a 
woman happy who has married a brutal husband; 
but could nothing have been done to prevent her 
from being so easily deceived by a. tongue of 
honey with a heart of stone? Yes, the misfortune, 
the mistake, of to-day, is generally born, like 
Esau’s, from the self-indulgence or the sin of 
yesterday. 

But another and more subtle lesson, rather 
suggested than thrust forward by the text, is well 
worthy of attention. 

We notice that Esau loses exactly what his 
brother gains.. Had he been successful, Jacob 
would have suffered in.exactly the same propor- 
tion, and, even as it -is, the little he does obtain 
is cut off from the fulness of his rival’s endow- 
ment. To Jacob it is said, “Be lord over thy 
brethren, and let thy.mother’s sons bow down 
to thee;” but. whetever pleasure he obtained 
from those words was, certainly won at their 
expense. .To Hsau it was given “to break his 
yoke from off his neck;” but whatever that re- 
bellion gained for him was certainly taken from 
his brother. 

Now, ‘reflect whether’ just the same blemish 
does not rest upon all, or nearly all, the enjoy- 
ment which this world can give you. 

There: are many ways in which the minister 
of God’s truth may strive to prevent men from 
settling down contentedly amid earthly pleasures, 
and to lead them to better joys. ‘Sometimes he 
argues that earthly happiness is unreal and 
hollow; that their hearts are aching amid it all. 
But however that may be, they have learned to 
be content; the force of habit has made them deaf 
against the voice of their immortal spirits crying 
for immortal food, and they act as a drunkard 
in delirium, who knows that strong drink is the 
cause of his misery, and yet hopes to cure it with 
more. 

Sometimes he tells them that the world will 
soon be over, and then they must face eternity, 
and face God; but their faith is not strong enough 
to realise it, and the present blots out the future 
from their thoughts. Therefore this truth also 
should be urged, that the most innocent enjoyments 
and blessings of life are in many cases obtained 
at somebody’s expense; that weare doomed, while 











here, to push and scramble and thrust for what- 
ever prosperity comes to us; and then we may ask 
whether one can be content to have nothing better, 
nothing nobler, than these sordid and ungenerous 
pleasures. The-landed proprietor knows that the 
hard labour of scores of tenants contributes to 
make his life so easy and his cares so few, and 
every labourer in the fields knows well that his 
own competition helps to keep wages down. The 
fine lady in her dazzling dress is not ignorant, 
(though she may forget) that heavy eyes are 
aching and sleepy in overcrowded workrooms for 
her; that she is not arrayed like Solomon in his 
glory with as little exertion as the lilies of the 
field. 

Whole races of the lower animals have perished 
by what is called “the struggle for existence.” 
Strong creatures and weak, swift natures and 
sluggish, sought constantly for the same food; 
and gradually the sluggish and the weak died out, 
that the active and robust might have enough. 
Such is our own life everywhere. The appoint- 
ment in which one heart rejoices, sends away 
a score of sorrowful and’ gloomy rivals. The 
student winning his coveted prize knows well 
that, even if he deserved it best, his opponent 
also. deserved it, who came only half a mark 
behind; and yet it is as certain that appli- 
cants must be refused, tradesmen disappointed, 
scholars, and even good scholars, left without a 
prize, as it is that no general ever won a battle 
without leaving thousands of braye men smart- 
ing in defeat, and thousands more dead upon the 
field. 

You say the advantages to society overbalance 
the drawbacks. Most true, but the drawbacks are 
heavy and great—not to discourage us from exer- 
tion, but certainly to overshadow our complai- 
sancy, and to make us look elsewhere for solid 
satisfaction. You say that it cannot be helped, but 
that is exactly what is here insisted on. We area 
fallen and ruined race, and God has written the 
story of our degradation decp in the very necessi- 
ties of our existence—far too deep for the schemes 
of Socialists ever to root it out; but let us not be 
proud of it, let us not make our happiness and 
glory in our shame, let us seek for some deeper 
and clearer fountain whence to drink, instead of 
this polluted stream. | 

Surely there are hearts which feel such victories 
to be only less dreadful than defeat. Surely there 
are some whose personal enjoyments lose a great 
deal of their attraction, while they think of “ one 
blessing” among so many claimants, and that 
“those who run in a race run all, but one obtaineth 
the prize.” 

Now there is a race in which every worthy 
man wins the crown; there is a Father who 
blesses, not with hesitation, perplexity, and in- 
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‘From morn till weary night he toiled, dejected, 


To fix the form his fancy had improved.”—>p. 458. 
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justice, nor striving hard, and half in vain, to 
leave the great blessing of Jacob unrepealed, and 
yet strike out a little blessing for Esau; but with 
a large and lavish hand, more than we can ask or 
think, and blesses others also in our blessing, so 
that whatever we gain is not abstracted from 
our brother’s portion, but goes to increase his 
happiness. Giving cannot impoverish God, and 
withholding cannot enrich him, for it is himself 
that he bestows upon his people, and the Infinite 
can never be exhausted. 

Not to urge the purity, the durability, the power 
to satisfy which are found in the pleasures at God’s 
right hand, Christ’s cause might well be content 
to abide by this single issue. How sublime in its 
unselfishness, how unparalleled in its expansive- 
ness, is the blessing which he offers to his people! 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” “Yet there is 
room. Go out into the highways and hedges.” “In 
my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were 
not so, I should have told you.” “Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the good news to every 
creature.” 

Once, by the pool of Bethesda, the old principle 
of selfishness met the new one of unbounded 
graciousness. There were men assembled to 
struggle with each other for a melancholy benefit, 
the winner of which departed amid the sighs and 
groans of disappointment uttered by a great 
number of impotent folks—blind, halt, and 
withered—whose hope he had wrenched away. 
But the manner of Christ was far different from 
that; “every one that asketh receiveth,” was his 
rule; and often, when a whole city gathered the 
mass of its afflictions.to his door, he went forth 
and healed them all. 

Perhaps thereis some reader of this page who 
has often tried)elsewhere for happiness; and 
failed. Some one was before you always..*The 
prize you aimed at and laboured for, whatever it 
may have been, was-caught away before your.eyes 
by another, until you have come at last tothink 
that it will always be so, that your temper is not 
fitted for wrestling with this terrible world, and 
“Failure, failure, failure,” may be written upon 
your tomb at last. My brother, did you ever try 
what faith in Christ could do for you? ‘The road 








to heaven may be a narrow path, but it is never 


crowded; there is no hustling nor struggling 
there, and there is none to hurt nor destroy in 
all the holy mountain of the Lord. But perhaps 
there is another whom the triumphs, the pleasures, 
the ambitions of life engross, until he has no time 
to think of God and Christ. Think, man of this 
life, how will it sound before the Judge upon his 
throne to argue that you were absorbed in every. 
thing narrow, grasping, and petty, and therefore 
you neglected what was generous and broad; or 
that pleasures enticed you which could only be 
enjoyed alone or with a few, and therefore you 
thought nothing of the pleasures which you might 
have shared with every one willing to accept 
them. 

For the mind which is in Christ, implanted in a 
believer, is a blessing to every one around. Even 
the fever of avarice feels like a cool air the quiet 
power of its unworldliness; the smart of dis- 
appointment enjoys like a soothing ointment the 
tenderness of Christian consolation; and tried 
hearts and darkened eyes are encouraged and 
directed to the great Physician by the influence 
and the exqmple of those who have applied and 
been relieved already. 

Choose, then, soberly and calmly, to what object 
your heart is to be given—from what source your 
pleasures are to be drawn. You are sure to go 
astray, if you let accident, and habit, and the 
crowd be your only guides; for what vessel ever 
gained the port whose helm was neglected, whose 
sails were spread to every breeze, and whose only 
directors were the currents and the tides. Choose, 
not whether*you will forsake the world and its 
concerns, but whether you will trust to it or to 
its Maker to satisfy your desires, and fill up the 
infinite which is within you. — 

Onevis a cistern which was fed, at the best, by 
the livmg springs above; but-ever sinve the Fall 
the cistern has been broken; and the little waters 
that now lodge in it are stagnant and foul, and 
such as they are, you cannot drink. them without 
leaving less for the wretched multitudes behind. 
The other is a perpetual and: crystal fountain, 
rising in the bosom of the Rock of Ages, and 
spreading music and verdure all around; whoso- 
ever thirsts, let him go thither and drink, and it 
shall be in him a well of water, and rivers of 
living water shail flow out of him. 
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@:ROM morn till dreary night he toiled, de- | 

‘ jected, | 

To fix the form his fancy had improved; | 

From morn till dreary night he saw reflected 
Klis failure in the faces that he loved. 
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Weary brow, with some vast imagery throbbing, 
As he paced the narrow circuit of his room: 
They saw it sink into the weary hands, and, 
sobbing, 


Watched the heaven-lighted eye fade into gloom. 
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II. 
He dashed the pallet from his hand: ** Unreal— 
Unreal are the fancies of my mind ! 
Henceforth be God’s great nature my ideal, 
Henceforward I will study but my kind.” 


Iv. 


Tender wife and loving child, they both come | 


stealing, 
In sympathising sorrow, to his side ; 


| For the tears that flow from love there’s no conceal- 


ing, 
Tears of love were never yet kept back by pride. 
v. 
One moment he looks up at those sad faces, 
From his heavy eyes the tears at last escape; 
One moment he looks up—the next he traces 
On the canvas thoughts that now have found a 
shape. W. L. W. 
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BY THE AUTHOR oF “ DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” “MARK WARREN,’ 


CHAPTER II. 
R. PERCIVAL had just roused himself 
} from his sleep. His first impulse had 
s4} been to ring the bell. His next, to 
\ shrug his shoulders, and glance uneasily 
— at the fire. It was burning low in the 
grate, and the invalid gave a shiver, and laid his 
hand again on the bell. 

“ Bitter cold!” muttered he, peevishly. 

Ere he had time to ring, the curtain that shrouded 
the door began to move. First appeared a tiny 
embroidered slipper, next a small white hand, then a 
pair of black eyes, and a profusion of jetty curls— 
and lastly, Dolores stepped lightly forward. 

His face had been soured and cankered as you 
please ; his brow puckered, his mouth harsh and ready 
for complaint; but when he saw who it was, the face 
softened, the mouth gfew tender. 

“My darling, is it you?” 

* Yes, papa.” 

There was an airiness, a glibness in her tone, not 
altogether suited to a sick—nay, almost a dying 
chamber, but still, such as it was, he loved it! 

“T have brought your supper, papa;” and she 
set it on a little stand before him: not coaxingly 
and temptingly, as Helen would have done, but in 
haste, and as if she wanted to rid herself of the 
trouble. 

“ My dear, the room is getting so cold!” said Mr. 
Percival, shivering. ‘‘ What sort of a night is it?” 

“No different to other nights, papa; only it snows 
instead of rains.” 

Will you put some coal on, dear?” 

Helen would have made up the fire unasked: 
Dolores, reluctantly, threw on a single lump. 

“Snow, does it?” said Mr. Percival, drawing as 
near as he could to the bars, and gazing somewhat 
rucfully through them. 

“Yes; the ground is white all over; but that is 
nothing in England. If it is not snowing, it is 
doing something else as bad. What a nice country 
it is, to be sure!” added she, sarcastically. 

“Tt is the winter, you must remember, my dear.” 

“Ah! you had better begin your beef-tea, papa,” 
said Dolores, in a tone of authority; “it will get as 
cold as the climate !” 





” ETC. 

He took the spoon into his hand, and then laid it 
down again. 

“TI do not feel any appetite to-night, Dolores.” 

“Nonsense, papa! the appetite will come when 
you begin to eat.” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“‘ Papa, if you are low-spirited I shall run away!” 
said Dolores, shaking her resplendent curls. 

He looked at her half reproachfully, half amused. 
Then he made another attempt; but it would 
not do. 

“My mouth is so dry I cannot swallow it,” said 
he, pathetically. “Where is that lemonade Helen 
got for me the other day?” 

“In the cupboard down-stairs, I suppose, papa. 
Shall I ring for it?” 

Ringing the bell was a favourite practice with 
Dolores when m attendance on her father. 

“T could drink some of that, and be thankful,” said 
Mr. Percival, not replying to the latter question. 

Dolores gave the bell a hasty clash, which clash 
had the effect of bringing Helen up-stairs instan- 
taneously. 

«What is the matter, Dolores?” 

“ Nothing, only that papa wants some lemonade.” 

She had drawn a chair to the fire, and was sitting 
with her feet onthefender. Her manner of speaking 
to Helen was that of a mistress to a slave. 

“Helen,” said the invalid, in a complaining voice, 
“my pillows are very uncomfortable, and the room is 
getting cold. I wish you would attend to me a 
little.” 

She stepped lightly up to him, and, with that 
practised touch which the feeble and the helpless 
love, ‘arranged everything to his satisfaction; then, 
as noiselessly as possible, she made up the fire, 
coaxing it to burn speedily; next, she brought 
forward a thick woollen shawl, and laid it over his 
shoulders, for immediate warmth and comfort. 
When these arrangements were made, she disap- 
peared through the curtain, closing it carefully after 
her. 

Dolores, dispossessed for the moment of her seat, 
now resumed it, saying, complacently, “'That’s right, 
Helen, I like a good fire! Papa, you shall have your 
lemonade directly,” added she, turning to him, but 
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without making the slightest effort to hurry the 
proceedings. 

In a few minutes Helen returned, a goblet in her 
hand containing the beverage he had so coveted. 

“Thank you, Helen; it was very nice.” 

“Now, papa, you will try the beef-tea.” 

“No, thank you; I am getting so tired of beef-tea, 
Helen.” 

* He would like some jelly,” said Dolores, from her 
seat. 

“Yes, Helen—that child thinks of everything,” 
said he, eagerly—“I should like some jelly; it would 
be a change.” 

“Very well, papa.” 

« Have some made, Helen, or bought, I don’t mind 
which. And now, I need not hinder you. You can 
leave me with Dolores.” 

And his eye passed rapidly from her, and glanced 
with affectionate admiration at her half-sister. 

The struggling firelight flashed on the rich 
southern cheek, the jetty locks, the dainty em- 
broidered slipper. It was a pretty picture, as far as 
outside colouring went. 

“You need not stay,” continued the invalid, fret- 
fully, and as if impatient for her to be gone; “ Dolores 
will keep me company.” 

Helen’s calm face wore a momentary expression of 
pain. Only a moment; then she quietly withdrew, 
beckoning, as she did so, to her sister. 

“Dolores,” said she, when they were outside the 
curtain, “if papa wants anything else, please be kind 
enough to fetch it. I shall not have finished till 
midnight.” 

** Ts that all you have to tell me, Helen ?” 

“Yes, except that I do not think papa is so well 
to-night.” 

You are always croaking; I see no difference 
replied Dolores, petulantly, and vanishing through 
the curtain. She wanted to get back to her warm 
place by the fire. 


199 





Helen went down-stairs to the room below. As she 
put the goblet into its place, her hand touched a 
bottle that stood on the shelf in the cupboard. She 
took it out, and held it to the light. It was more 





than half empty. Helen shook her head mournfully. 

“ If I cannot earn the means of replenishing it, he | 
will die,” said she to herself, in a tone of anguish. | 
“Oh! cruel, cruel poverty !” 

But Helen was not given to despondency. She 
rallied herself, and sitting down to her work, began | 
to stitch with great energy. 

She had not sat long before a quick, firm footstep, | 
passed by the window. Helen’s nimble fingers | 
stopped, and a flush of colour rose to her cheek, 
A moment after, the door was opened, evidently by | 
a familiar hand. Helen dropped her work, and rose. 

“Joyce! dear Joyce !” 

He had entered the room by this time, and had ; 
taken her hands caressingly in his. | 

“You did not expect me to-night, Helen ?” | 

“No; I did not.” 

She looked at him as she said it. Her eye sparkled 


with delight, and a soft, rosy flush dyed her cheek, 
For the moment, she was almost as handsome ag 
Dolores, 

“I came, Helen, because as ill news flies apace, 
I do not see why good news should not do the same,” 

“Have you good news?” 

She said it eagerly; for her, impulsively. Her 
eyes were still fixed upon him. 

“T think I have.” 

“What is it, Joyce?” 

He smiled at her, still holding her hands in his, 
He was head and shoulders taller then she was. 

“Sit down, dear;” and he drew her to the faded, 
looking sofa by the side of the fire. Then he sat 
down by her. It was not difficult to see that the 
two were lovers. 

“Please tell me, Joyce. 
me,” said Helen, imploringly. 

“TI won't, dearest; and yet I have half a mind to 
keep you in suspense, for the sake of letting these 
poor little fingers rest.” 

“They want no rest,” replied she, attempting to 
rise. ‘I must finish my work to-night.” 

“T should like to throw the whole batch of it 
behind the fire-back !” 

“« Joyce!” 

“Oh, yes! Joyce, indeed!” continued he; his 
pleasant blue eye dancing with glee. ‘Iam likely 
to let you do plain work for that hectoring woman 
up yonder, when Joe Crawfort is about to retire 
from the firm.” 

“Retire from the firm! Anthony Morris’s firm?” 
cried Helen, in a tone of bewilderment. 

“ Exactly, my dear; from Anthony Morris’s firm, 
Bishop’s Street.” 

“Joyce, are you sure you are not joking ?” 

“T was never further from it; and I really do not 
see any great matter for surprise.” 

“No; but it is so sudden—at least, it seems so to 
me,” replied Helen, still dubiously. “I can hardly 
believe ——” 

“You will believe, dear, when you see me in Mr, 
Crawfort’s place.” 

Helen started, and her eyes became more lustrous 
still. 

“ You are so sanguine, Joyce ; so very sanguine.” 

“Sanguine, Helen! well, I think I am; kut,” 
added he, in a more serious tone, “you remember 
this is what we have been looking forward to so 
confidently: we were told to expect it.” 

“We were,” replied Helen, softly. 

“When I entered the employ of Mr. Morris, at 
the pitiful salary I was driven just then to accept, 
it was with the full understanding that I was to be 
promoted. Joe Crawfort, the head man, had made 
an independence even then. It is easy to do that on 
four hundred a year and a house to live in.” 

“It is,” replied Helen, as if mechanically. 

“Mr. Crawfort’s health has been failing this long 
time, and it was reported, only the other week, that 
@ younger and more energetic man would be chosen 
in his place.” 


You must not hinder 
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« Are you sure, Joyce, that the individual referred 
to was yourself ?” 

“My dear little Prudence, yes, it was!” 

“Did Mr. Morris say so in words ?” 

« Almost, he did! and this morning, the expression 
of his face assured me of the fact. He smiled, and 
was quite jocose: that does not often happen in my 
transactions with Anthony Morris.” 

“Tt does not,” said Helen, thoughtfully. 

“ By this time to-morrow, I shall know for certain. 
But I could not resist the impulse to run up and tell 
you. We, who have had such trials and disappoint- 
ments, should at least rejoice together.” 

He spoke tenderly, and drew her nearer to him. 
She sat with averted face, and hands clasped. Some 
painful thought was pressing upon her mind. He 
said, reproachfully— 

“ Are you not glad, Helen?” 

“TI am thinking, Joyce,” said she, suddenly; and 
turning round to him, her eyes full of anxiety and of 
fear, “are you sure you shall not be disappointed ?” 

“ As sure as I can be, Helen.” 

“Joyce,” and her voice had a touch of pain in it, 
“you were as sure as that last time.” 

His bright, animated face clouded over. 

“Why do you remind me of that, dearest?” said 
he, gently. 

“ Because, Joyce! if you remember, the disappoint- 
ment was so mysterious, so terrible.” 

“Tt was, Helen. I was on the eve of promotion, 


aslam now. It had been as good as promised to 
me, and yet-——” 
“And yet you failed,” said Helen, in a fearful 


tone. “You failed, dear Joyce! How was it—how 


could it be?” 

He was silent a few minutes. The cloud grew 
thicker that shrouded his happy, genial countenance. 
Then he said, in a whisper as subdued as her 
own— 

“T can never tell how it was! I can only say, in 
the words of Scripture, ‘An enemy hath done this.’” 

“ What enemy could you have, Joyce?” 

“None that I know of—none, certainly, that I 
have made: yet I can offer no other explanation of 
che matter.” 

They were silent for a short time. Helen rested 
her head on her hand. Joyce's face looked stern and 
sad, Not for long, however—such a thing was not 
possible. The cloud soon began to roll away. 

“Come, Helen, why should we revive the subject 
now? Shall I tell you my news again? Mr, Joseph 
Crawfort, managing clerk, is about to retire from 
the firm of Morris and Co., manufacturers, Bishop 
Street.” 

She roused herself, with an effort, and tried to 
smile. 

“ And Joyce Meridale, of no firm at all, will, in all 
human probability, step into his place. And the said 
Joyce Meridale is intending, on the strength of this 
advancement, to—to—get married.” 

And he pressed Helen’s hand to his lips. 


The rosy hue, the soft light in her eyes, called 
i 





up again her beauty—a beauty dependent, not on 
feature, but on expression. 

She shook her head. 

“Joyce, dear, you know I can never leave my 
father.” 

“Helen, I do not ask you.” 

He said it tenderly, but with a touch of solemn 
meaning too. 

Helen knew what he would say. He would but 
echo the opinion of others, that Mr. Percival’s days 
were, humanly speaking, numbered. 


CHAPTER III. 

WueEn Joyce had taken his departure, Helen did not 
renew her occupation. She sat a few moments on 
the sofa, just where he had left her, her hands folded 
in her lap, and the traces of tears still upon her cheek 
—tears, called forth by the mention of her father! 
Joyce, ere he left, had done his best to soothe this 
inward and ever-recurring. ‘sorrow. He had dwelt 
much on that future, which appeared to him so bright 
and hopeful. He had reminded her of his love, his 
fidelity, his resolve to stand between them and the 
world: them, meaning Helen and Dolores! 

“T will be a brother to her,” he had said, and he 
had meant to keep his promise. 

Her thoughts wandered, some years back, to the 
time when Joyce Meridale had first made her ac- 
quaintance. 

He was a friend of the lady at whose school Helen 
had been placed, and at that period he resided under 
her roof. Here he had many opportunities of seeing 
and admiring the friendless and, as it almost ap- 
peared, fatherless girl. Helen remembered, well, how 
painfully the news, that Joyce was about to enter on 
some situation at a distance, affected her—how she, 
who was so silent, and so undemonstrative, wept 
over it that night, when none saw her, or could guess 
what she suffered—how, the next day Joyce came, 
bringing, as he always did, an atmosphere of cordial 
kindness into her desolate lot—how his visit was, 
ostensibly, to say farewell, but, amid the bitterness 
of that parting, he had dropped words into her ear, 
the sweetest she had ever listened to. 

“Helen! will you let me love you?” 

Let him! Even now her face glows again, at the 
recollection of that blissful moment! 

For Joyce was no ordinary character, and that 
Helen had discovered. Sle was not the girl to attach 
herself lightly, or to be enticed into an engagement 
by a few honied words. Joyce had fine qualities, 
both of head and of heart—qualities which, through 
six weary years, had been her pride and her solace. 

Yet, there was a mystery attaching to him, in spite 
of this. 

More than once he had been on the eve of promo- 
tion. Helen was, even now, recalling an occurrence 
that caused the glow of happiness to fade from her 
cheek. He had seen his way to the reward of diligent 
and long-continued efforts. Before him was a posi- 
tion of comparative affluence. It had been promised 
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to him; and yet, without reason, and without expla- 
nation, the position had slipped from his grasp. It 
had been given to another. 

She had not time to discuss the matter. It was 
not often she indulged in a reverie so unbroken. 
But, all at once, the eight-day clock, that stood close 
by, began to strike nine, and its harsh, but well- 
known voice, roused Helen from her meditations, and 
recalled her from the land of speculation to the 
immediate matter-of-fact present. 

She rose hastily, and bringing forward a small 
table, which at other times stood by the wall, placed 
it before the fire. 

“Dolores likes to be warm,” thought she; “and 
what a bitter night it is!” 

The table she covered with a white damask cloth— 
a remnant of better days; and then she began to 
prepare supper for herself and her half-sister. 

The Percivals, since their means had grown so 
limited, kept no servant. The woman who gave 
assistance in the house came only in the morning. 
The remainder of the day, all domestic duties were 
performed by the two girls—or rather, I might say, 
by Helen. 

“If I nurse papa, it is as much as can be expected 
of me,” was a favourite axiom of Dolores. 

Helen was still busy, when the light step of her 
half-sister was heard on the stairs. Immediately 
after, she entered. 

“Papa is asleep, thank goodness!” said she, fret- 
fully: “‘he gets very tiresome!” 

* Dolores!” 

“TI don’t care, Helen: he does! I am tired almost 
to death! What is there for supper?” added she, in 
a tone of some anxiety, and coming up to the table. 

“My dear, you see it before you.” 

“But I can’t eat bread and cheese, Helen; I want 
something nice,” said Dolores, in a voice of extreme 
discontent. 

Helen looked at her and smiled. She erred in this: 
the complete system of ‘spoiling which she had 
adopted. P 

“There is a meat paté in the oven, dear.” 

The face of Dolores underwent a miraculous 
change. 

«A paté! Oh! you darling Helen! and there is the 
plate at the fire keeping hot: how delightful!” and 
she settled herself at the table with an air of the 
keenest possible relish, 

Helen took a little dish from the oven, and set it 
before her sister. 

«Helen, it’s perfection! Have you a potato?” 

She said it anxiously and fearfully. Helen nodded 
acquiescence. 

“Helen, you deserve a kingdom! And I’m so 
hungry! It quite wears me out, nursing papa!” 

There was a touch of hesitation in the latter part 
of the speech, and she did not look Helen in the face 
immediately after having made it. 

“It’s a love of a paté, Helen, and the potato is 
done toaturn. Won’t you have some?” 

‘No thank you. I prefer bread and cheese.” 





“Every one to their.taste, Helen. Perhaps it 
suits you the best. It does not suit me at all!” 

Helen laughed. " 

“Who was that I heard go out of the door?” 
said Dolores, presently. 

“Tt was Joyce,” said Helen. 

“Helen, I would not have such a humdrum court. 
ship as yours for the world!” 

“Tndeed!” said Helen, amused. 

“Of course,” continued Dolores, in a patronising 
tone, “it may be all very well for England, where 
people have enough to do to defend themselves 
against the weather, and if they serenaded, would haye 
to do it under umbrellas; but in my country -——” 

She had finished her: paté, and the look of keen 
enjoyment had departed. “Now she rested her 
elbows on the table, and clasped her hands under 
her chin. 

“You have no idea,” continued she, her eyes flash- 
ing like brilliants, and her cheek deepening in its 
rich rosy hues—“ you have no idea of the place we 
lived in !” 

“It was very delightful, I have no doubt,” said 
Helen, placidly, as she began to put away the supper- 
things. 

« And when you went to bed at night, to hear the 
notes of the lute or the guitar under your window, and 
to know 2 

She broke off suddenly, and hid her face in her 
hands, 

“ Dolores,” cried Helen, looking at her with a half- 
startled, half-amused air, “pray, how old were you 
in those days? ‘Ten or twelve?” 

“ Never mind that, Helen,” replied Dolores, gravely; 
“T was quite old enough to have a—to have lovers,” 
added she, changing the number. 

“You have not left your heart behind you, I 
hope,” said Helen, laughing. 

“No, I haven’t. My most pertinacious lover was 
an Englishman.” 

Helen stopped on her way to the cupboard. “An 
Englishman?” repeated she, somewhat anxiously. 

“Yes, and he played so badly, that I used to lie 
and laugh. He was not a good-looking young man, 
but. he told me, once, that he was very rich.” 

“Told you! did he speak to you, then?” cried 
Helen, eagerly. 

Dolores nodded her head saucily. 

“Where was papa, Dolores? Did he know?” 
asked Helen, still anxiously. 

Dolores shrugged her shoulders, 

“In Spain, one is not always tied to one’s papa. 
You don’t understand the customs of foreign 
parts.” 

Helen stood, a moment, gazing at the varied and 
lovely tints that chased each other rapidly away, on 
the cheek of her sister. She was about to speak, 
when a well-known tinkle sounded sharp and distinct 
in the silence. 

“You had better go, Helen. 
Dolores, coolly. 


It is papa,” said 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE STORY OF A FEATHER. 


N a pleasant afternoon in the month 
of May, 18—, the usual quiet of my 
grandfather’s garden was disturbed 
by the joyous shouts of children. 
The cause of this hubbub, and the 
consequences which followed, give rise 

to the following story. 

On this eventful day, a little band, consisting of 
twelve schoolboys, emancipated from the restraint 
and drudgery of lessons, chose my grandfather’s large 
garden for their play-ground.. 

My dear mother left us the coast clear, warning us 
with tender solicitude not to go near the pond or the 
beehives. 

When little boys assemble for play, they almost in- 
variably form themselves into an army, and fight 
what they proudly call a battle. I state this as a 
fact, from the experience of my childhood. 

We were, as I have said, twelve in number, the 
oldest of us had scarcely emerged from childhood, but 
we were all familiar with the names of Themistocles 
and Alcibiades, of Thermopyle and Marathon. You 
may now guess what game we chose. 

As master of the field, commissioned by my dear 
mother to do the honours, I was unanimously chosen 
generalissimo of the forces 

I frankly confess my strategical knowledge was 
very limited, still it was sufficient to teach me that 
success generally follows good organisation, soI care- 
fully reviewed my troops, and gave them as much 
preliminary instruction as I had gathered myself 
from my historical studies. I then separated my 
companions into two corps, and placed myself at the 
head of five young heroes, who promised to share my 
triumphs or reverses, of whom one offered to act as 
my aide-de-camp. 

We then parted from the enemy, ironically ad- 
vising them to take good care of themselves. 

The side of the garden chosen by me forthe evolu- 
tions of my corps was close to the house. My choice 
was not made without due consideration; it would 
afford a safe retreat in case of defeat, and, I confess, 
I was anxious we should be in close proximity to a 
good luncheon, which my mother had prepared for us, 
and which (at the conclusion of our battle) would 
serve to re-unite victors and vanquished. 

I drew up my troops on a grass-plot, shaded by 
& splendid acacia, which faced the drawing-room 
window, from which my dear mother watched us 
with her sweet, smiling face, while my little sister 
played with her doll by her side. 

Our house was one of those dwellings, in the old 
French town of N——, built in the Spanish style of 
architecture. An enormous and heavy gable, crowned 
with battlements, faced the street; three windows, 
arched like those of a cathedral, opened on the 
garden; a wing of more modern date flanked the side 
of the building farthest removed from the street, 
and contained (far from its noise) my grandfather’s 
workshop, museum, and library. 





Close to these rooms I drew up my little army, and, 
being anxious to overawe the enemy by our martial 
appearance, proposed the adoption ofa uniform. At 
the suggestion of my mother, we tore some leaves 
from our exercise-books, and soon converted them 
into very imposing helmets. 

When thus equipped and ready for action, my aide- 
de-camp suddenly called out, “Our general must wear 
some badge by which we may be able to distinguish 
him ; how otherwise can we obey his orders ?” 

If my historical knowledge had not been very 
limited, I might have waved my pocket handker- 
chief, and, parodying a well-known saying, have 
cried, *‘ Soldiers, follow this standard ; it will lead you 
in the path of honour!” But, at the moment, I was 
at a loss fora reply. My pride was wounded. Tea 
general, and wearing the same uniform as my sol- 
diers—shame ! 

I puzzled my brain to know how to act; but what 
could be expected from a child of only ten years old? 
I was on the point of abandoning my proud position, 
when, looking up with tearful eyes, I spied a window 
partly open. A sudden thought struck me. I knew 
the door of my grandfather’s study was not locked. 
All would be well; so, turning to my companions, I 
requested them, in a low voice, to remain where they 
were till my return, adding, “I shall soon find what 
I want.” 

I then moved noiselessly to the window, followed 
by the impatient cries of our enemies, knowing that 
not a moment was to be lost. 

By the help of a chest of oranges, I hoisted myself 
up to the window, pushed open the jalousie, and 
entered a room about twenty feet square, whose only 
door communicated with a study, in which, after the 
fatigues of the day, my old grandfather loved to rest 
in peace and solitude. 

The walls of the outer room were surrounded with 
glass cases containing valuable archeological trea- 
sures, which my grandfather had collected and 
arranged during his researches for the space of the 
last fifty years. 

These treasures he highly prized; in fact, he looked 
upon them as old and valued friends. I did not, 
however, stop to examine these collections, but 
hurried to accomplish the object I had in view. At 
length, by means of a carved oak stool, I reached 
one of the cases, put in my hand, and—— 

An unaccountable feeling arrested me, as I was on 
the point of seizing the object of my wishes. I 
remained motionless. 

“Forward! forward!” resounded from the garden 
below. I trembled violently. 

Was I to allow the battle to begin without me? 
No, it must not be. I seized the trophy I had taken 
such pains to obtain, and ran with it to the window, 
forgetting, in my haste, to shut the case in which I 
had found it, but inwardly resolving to put it back 
in its place when the battle was over. 

With one spring I then regained the garden. My 
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brave soldiers received me with loud acclamations, 
all, with one accord, admiring the splendour of my 
feather. 

“You can no longer complain of my want of a 
badge,” cried I, placing it in my helmet, and, shout- 
ing, “ Forward!”. we rushed to meet the enemy, 
who in their turn showed such astonishment at the 
beauty of my feather, that I felt very proud of the 
unanimous homage I received. 

And now I must digress for a moment to describe 
this beautiful trophy. It was the most brilliant pea- 
cock’s feather—slightly damaged, indeed, but only 
sufficient to show its antiquity, and the honourable 
wounds it had received. It was held in high estima- 
tion by my grandfather—as much, perhaps, for cer- 
tain associations connected with it, as for its extreme 
beauty. Whenever he allowed me to enter his sacro 
sanctum he showed it to me, and the veneration of 
his manner proved the high estimation in which he 
held it. 

I remember one evening his saying to me, “ When 
you are old, Victor, I will tell you the history of the 
peacock’s feather.” 

But to return—the battle commences, rages; 
already my portion of the army, though composed of 
the choicest soldiers, meets with more than one 
repulse. My aide-de-camp, violently pushed, falls 
on a rose-bush, the thorns of which hurt him sadly, 
and tear his trousers.. My troops (I tell it with 
shame) are routed. I rush forward to rally my 
flying soldiers. Alas! it is too late. 

I was soon surrounded by the enemy, and called 
upon to surrender. All attempts to penetrate their 
ranks and make my escape were vain; they pressed 
closely upon me, and, notwithstanding my vigorous 
efforts, I fell heavily on the gravel walk, my feather 
falling with me. When I scrambled to my feet, my 
first care was to secure it. I picked it up, and 
examined it with tears. Oh, horror! oh, despair! 
It was broken, and scarcely to be recognised. It 
would be quite impossible to describe the shame 
and sorrow I felt at this great misfortune; I felt 
completely heart-broken. 

Not many minutes had passed before I saw my 
old grandfather slowly approaching. What was I 
to do? where could I fly? My conscience nailed 
me to the spot on which I stood: I could not 
stir. 

When the old man came near, he said, kindly, 
“Come in to luncheon, my children; you deserve it, 
for you are all a little set of heroes!” 

At this merited praise my companions looked 
proud: I alone was ashamed to raise my head. 
Conscience made me a coward, and I tried to hide 
behind those I had so lately commanded. Judge 
what were my feelings when I heard my treacherous 
aide-de-camp say— 

“Look, sir, at Victor’s feather; is it not quite 
destroyed?” 

At these words my dear grandfather approached 
to comfort me. 

“Do not grieve, dear Victor, for yourr broken 





feather,” said he; “I will mend it, and you shall 
have another.” 

I remained silent. Could I show it in its mutilated 
state? Could I bear the anger of my grandfather, 
and the taunts of my companions ?—No! I hid the 
feather under my blouse, which, when my treacherous 
friend perceived, he dragged it from my hand, and 
held it up before my grandfather’s eyeg. 

“Oh!” cried the old man, with great emotion; 
“is it indeed my treasure? Victor, what have you 
done ?—can I ever forgive you?” 

He left me, and returned to the house, taking the 
broken feather with him, and leaving me a prey to 
the deepest distress and mortification. 

Alas, alas! poor me! I vetired to the farthest 
part of the garden, sobbing loudly, and bitterly 
bewailing my disobedience and folly. 

Many hours passed—night approached, and the 
heavy dew chilled me to the heart. At last the dis- 
tant sound of merriment ceased; the children had 
returned to their homes. Still I dared not enter the 
house. I little knew my good and kind old grand- 
father had already pardoned me in his heart ; indeed, 
I need not have dreaded his reproaches, for he never 
found fault with me but for my good. At last I 
went to the door, where I remained,a long time 
without knocking. My mother knew I was there, 
but turned a deaf ear to the sobs and sighs of her 
child; she wished me to learn a lesson I could never 
forget. 

When candles were lighted, my grandfather came 
to the door, and softly opened it. 

“ Come in, Victor, my child,” said he; “ how cold 
you must be!” 

Reassured by the gentleness of his voice, I began 
to hope I might be forgiven. Still I felt like a 
criminal awaiting, condemnation. 

My grandfather went to a table on which the fatal 
feather lay, and, taking it up, said— 

“My dear child, I have often promised to tell you 
the history ofthis feather. When you are older, you 
will understand the love and veneration an antiquary 
feels for such a relic of the past. I wish you to value 
sentiments such as these; but at your age I can 
hardly expect it. Your fault has been disobedience, 
aggravated by the value which you knew I attached 
to this feather which you have so nearly destroyed. 
Remember, however, that a fault confessed and 
repented of, God will surely forgive; and that it 
teaches a lesson which is stamped upon the memory 
for good, as long as life lasts. 

“My feather, which is so sadly injured, owes its 
celebrity to a period and to a man whose deeds have 
come down to us, not only in history, but in the 
poetry of chivalry. 

“But no more. Warm yourself, partake of some 
food—go to rest. To-morrow, perchance, you may 
hear the history of the thing you have made so little 
of, yet which has itself made so much of great men 
of other days, 

(The Adventures of the Feather will be given in our next 
number.) 





